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lead thereto. And as we are commanded,| who are pretty orderly in their conversation, 
whatsoever we do, to do all to the glory of;some of whom may be better than others who 
God, we are not to be conformed to the world |are plainer, are yet too fine in their apparel, 
in adorning our bodies, but instead thereof,|and are in the practice of some outward things 
we should be clothed with humility, letting that godly elders see are hurtful to them, 
our moderation be known to all men; giving| taking up too much room in their hearts, and 
no offence to the church of God. In a word, obstructing their growth in the Truth, though 
the scriptures in various places plainly show | they themselves are not sensible of it. These 
that all those who are true members of the|have often heard public testimonies against 
church of Christ, ought not to wear or use|such things, and perhaps some particular 
any of those things which grieve or offend the | friends have likewise spoken to them, and yet 














The following selections from tbe writings 
of that valuable elder in the Truth, Jos. 
Pike, are submitted for insertion in “The 
Friend,” believing they are as applicable to 
the present time as they were in the day they 
were written, about a century and a half ago. 
The attention of our dear young friends is 
affectionately invited to their attentive peru- 
sal, with a desire that a blessing may rest 


“The school of Christ and his teachings 
are within, as, saith the apostle, ‘That which 
may be known of God is manifest in man :’ 
There it is that he teaches his people himself. 
The more we keep inward to this school, the 
more we learn of Christ ; and the less we keep 
inward, even when about lawfal things, the 
less we learn of Christ. * 

“ However, notwithstanding religion Pi 
not consist in bodily conformity, or plainness 
of apparel, but is in and from the heart, as 
also on the other hand pride is in the heart 
and not in the outward clothing, yet true re- 
ligion leads into simplicity in all outward 
For though there is a form of godli- 
ness, ‘without the power, yet the power of 
Truth leads into a godly form and order in 
outward things; and this is abundantly proved 
from the Holy Scriptures and among the rest 
even in outward clothing. Thus, did true re 
ligion in the heart lead our first elders and 
fathers in the church, out of the fashions, cus- 
toms, finery, and superfluity of apparel and 
furniture, and to testify against it, as not p 
ceeding from the Spirit of Truth but from the 
vain unsettled spirit of this world, as it most|i 
* * * The Spirit of Truth 
is sufficient to guide in these and all other 
x3. Thus the apostles, from the Spirit of 
Truth, advised the believers not to be con- 
formed to this world, not to fashion them- 
selves according to their former lusts, not to 
adorn themselves with outward adorning 
costly array, &c. 
led our first elders and worthies to keep to 
plainness and to testify against running into 
and following after the custome, fashions and 
finery of this world. . * 

‘** As we are commanded to abstain from all|rich as well as the poor, should keep within 
appearance of evil, we should al-o abstain the bounds of Truth and moderation. Truth 
from every appearance of pride whieh mani- 
fests itself in fine fashionable furniture, houses| allowed that many who come to our meet- 
and dresses of all kinds which most certainly |i 


certainly does. 


church ; and as the younger were to be sub-/all bas not proved effectual, though they are 
ject to the elder, and they to one another, so/not stiff or stubborn as many others are; but 
it utterly excludes all such from abounding in| they are so glued to the inclination of finery, 
their own strong will, contrary to the advice |that they cannot part with those things which 
and counsel ofthechurch. * * AndI further|tend totheir hurt. Here neither public preach- 
add that I never saw any thrive or grow in|ing nor particular advice has prevailed with 
the Truth who opposed the discipline of the|such, yet those visitors have succeeded, by 
church ; but on the contrary grow dead, dry, |laying before them what the Holy Spirit led 
and senseless a3 to the things of God. * * *|our first elders out of and into, relating to the 
It was the Holy Spirit of Christ that led our| vain fashions, customs, and ceremonies of the 
ancient Friends, in their first steps, to take|world, and to testify against them: as they 
up the cross and deny themselves of the vain|themselves might observe that wheresoever 
fashions, customs, manners, speech, apparel,|any were rightly convinced of Truth, and 
and needless ceremonies of the world; and by|came into the true obedience to it, the very 
these outward marks, as well as by other| first steps into which it led them were to take 
things, they were distinguished from other|up the cross in these things; and if they 
professors. While we have such a cloud of|minded the gentle leadings of this spirit, it 
witnesses, is it not wonderful that at this time | would lead them to dolikewise. These things 
of the day they should pretend want of light, | being recommended to their serious considera- 
and conviction; yet supposing they do not|tion in the light of Truth, have so far opened 
really see, let them consider whether it is not|the understandings of some, as to make them 
because of their unwillingness to give pure| willing to part with many things which were 
obedience to the cross of Christ, by which|a hindrance to the growth of she good seed 
they would see that the want of clearness in|of the kingdom. 
things of plain duty, may proceed from want| “I am, ‘indeed, for ilmenite to prevail 
of faithfalness to what we do know or might|upon the ‘orderly to condescend to the advice 
know as Christ says, ‘ He that hath been faith-|of solid Friends, which it is their daty to do, 
fal in a few things, shall be made ruler overjeven by Divine authority, and their conde- 
many things.’ scension may produce good effects upon them. 
“And as to the objection of things being|selves and others; for laying aside and part- 
small and trivial, and that religion does not|/ing with these things, has been a means to 
consist in plainness, I have already allowed|prevent the growing of that inward root of 
that religion does not consist therein ; but yet| pride, from whence it first proceeded ; for the 
as proceeding from a sincere mind, obedience |evil arises first in the heart, yet we very often 
in them is one of the effects of pure religion,|see, that where outward objects prevail too 
or the Holy Spirit would not have led the|much upon the mind, they promote tempta- 
ro-|apostles in their day, and the elders in our|tions, but when these objects are removed, 
day, 80 repeatedly to press plainness, &c. And|and the cross taken up to them, in many 
cases the temptation is removed. As we have 
by sad experience seen the ill effects of bad 
example, and that many grow worse and 
worse in following them; so, on the other 
hand, good examples in plainness, &c., have 
become an encouragement to others to follow 
their steps. , ° . . 
‘Now as Truth changes not, but is thesame 
to-day and forever, so let every one who has 
known their beginning to be thus, who yet 
have come to a loss, though perhaps they are 
not so sensible of it as they should be, let 
them, I say, try and examine themselves by H 
the light of Truth; and let this be the test 
and trial to such,—that as Truth is of a grow- 
ing and increasing nature, so if they have 
grown in the Trath, they will find an increase 
ings, especially honest minded young people, |of love, tenderness, zeal and concern for the 

















































































For “The Friend.” 


From “ Friends’ Library,” Vol. 2d. 


indeed the wisdom of God is great as seen by 
those who walk in the light, in leading our 
first elders into plainness and out of the fash- 
ions and ceremonies of the world. * * * 
‘*T believe no person of right understanding 
can make it a matter of conscience to wear 
fine apparel, or to have fine furniture in their 
g, |houses instead of plain ; not that I am or ever 
And thus the same spirit}was against decency, or that the rich and 
poor should have all conveniences of life pre- 
cisely alike, for that which may be suitable 
for the rich, may not be so for the poor whose 
circumstances cannot afford it; but still the 


led and still leads into plainness. It must be 
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honor and prosperity of Trath—then all is 
well. But if, instead of this, they find cold- 
ness and indifferency of spirit, and others 
whose eyes are single to the Lord, do see that 
they have let in a worldly spirit ; that they 
love the things of the world, and the covetous- 
ness thereof more than Truth ; and while they 


can grasp, heap up and hold fast the stoff of 


this world, though perhaps at the same time, 
the Lord’s holy Truth and the honor of it 
suffer by their means, they can be easy with- 
out regard to the prosperity of Truth ; I say, 


if this be the case of any elders or leaders of 


the people, let their fair speeches, their plausi- 
ble pretences or arguments be ever so strong 
and great, it is as plain to me as the sun 
shining at noonday, that such have come to 
a great loss, and have need to repent and do 
their first works. 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 
“ Across Africa.” 
(Continued from page 6.) 


“ During the day I had an opportunity of 


watching a man engaged in the peculiar pro 
cess of making a sack for carrying corn. 
‘Taking a pole about fourteen feet long, the 
outer thick bark, which had been previously 
loosened by soaking in water for some days, 
was removed by tapping with a small mallet. 
He next put a strong seizing round the pole 
at about three feet from one end, and began 
at the other to turn the inner tough bark in- 
side out, using for this purpose an instrument 
made of a bent branch cut to an edge at one 
end, and forming a kind of adze. 

“The man then cut the pole short off above 
the lashing, and turning the bark back again, 


increased its size by beating it out with a 
hammer very like that used in making native 
cloth, which also rendered it soft and more 


pliant. He afterward put corn into this bark 
sack, ramming it well in, and, when it was 
perfectly full, tied up the open end and wound 
wide strips of bark around the package. It 
now resembled a hard bolster about six or 
seven feet long—the lateral expansion having 
shortened the bag—with a short pole project- 
ing at oneend. This serves to keep the con- 
tents from becoming wet when the baggage 
is stacked against a tree. Larger packages 
of this kind are used as granaries, being care- 
fully thatched, and then planted by the pro- 
jecting pole in an open place in the village.” 

As they pursued their journey he came to 
a neighborhood where he remarks, ‘‘Game 
was wonderfully plentiful. We saw quail 


and secretary birds, startled a large herd of 


antelope, and crossed a buffalo-track—about 


twenty yards wide, and trampled into the! 


semblance of a plowed field—running in a 
dead straight line from north to south. 

‘‘Soon after starting from here for the 
South Ngombe nullah, we passed some shal- 
low, swampy pools, surrounded by trees and 
thick jungle. 

‘*T was in front, and happened, unfortun- 
ately, to be without my gun, when a huge 
white rhinoceros waddled past me, grunting. 
He failed to notice me as I quietly slipped be- 
hind a tree, but the shouts of the porters, who 
now sighted him, warned him off, and he 
turned into the jungle. I followed directly, 
my rifle having arrived, and tracked him for 
some way, but was brought to a standstill by 
a bed of swamp. 

“ During my ramble [ noticed the remains 
of a lion, buffalo, and crocodile, lying together 
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in a heap, and was told a curious story to ac- 
count for this strange sight. It was said that 
when the buffalo came to drink, a lion sprang 
upon him, and both rolling into the water to- 
gether, they were seized by a crocodile. He, 
in his turn, was dragged about twenty yards 
from the bank by the struggles of the two 
beasts, and there the trio perished in an in- 
extricable entanglement. 

“] also saw an enormous crane of a bluish- 
gray color, looking a king among birds, being 
by far the largest 1 had ever seen, with the 
exception of the ostrich.” 

Respecting the dreadful effects resulting 
from the slave trade, our author remarks :— 
“ Passing through the ruins of so many de- 
serted villages, once the homes of happy and 
contented people, was indescribably sadden- 
ing. Where now were those who built them 
and cultivated thesurrounding fields? Where? 
Driven off as slaves, massacred by villains en- 
gaged in a war in which these poor wretches 
had no interest, or dead of starvation and 
disease in the jungle. 

“Africa is bleeding out her life-blood at 
every pore. A rich country, requiring labor 
only to render it one of the greatest producers 
in the world, is having its population—already 
far too scanty for its needs—daily depleted 
by the slave-trade and internecine war. 

“Should the present state of affairs be al- 
lowed to continue, the country will gradually 
relapse into jungles and wilds, and will be- 
come more and more.impenetrable to the 
merchant and traveller. That this should be 
a possibility is a blot on the boasted civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century. And should 
England, with her mills working half-time, 
and with distress in the manufacturing dis 
tricts, neglect the opportunity of opening a 
market which would give employment to 
thousands of the working classes, it will ever 
remain an inexplicable enigma. 

“Let us hope that the Anglo-Saxon race 
will allow no other nation to outstrip it in the 
efforts to rescue thousands—nay, millions— 
of fellow-creatures from the misery and degra- 


dation which must otherwise infallibly fall to| 


their lot. 
‘‘The Sindi was crossed on the 2d of Feb. 


1874, on a mass of floating vegetation, one of 


the peculiarities of intertropical Africa. Many 
rivers for a great portion of their courses are 
studded with these islands, which, when in 
good condition, are frequently used both by 
man and beast as natural floating bridges. 

“ At the point where we crossed, there was 
only a clear channel about two feet wide on 
each side, the remaining hundred yards of the 
river's width being covered with this veget- 
able growth, which extended about three- 
quarters of a mile down the stream. 

‘Stepping on these islands is accompanied 
with much the same sensation as walking on 
a quaking bog overgrown with rushes and 
grass. On boring with a pole through about 
three feet of closely-niatted vegetation mixed 
with soil, the river is found, and the hippopo 
tami pass underneath. 

“These masses vary in thickness and sta- 
bility from year to year. They owe their 
origin to the rushes growing in the bed of the 
river, impeding the course of floating débris, 
and causing it to accumulate and form soil for 
vegetation. Plants quickly spring up and 
flourish, and, interlacing their roots, a com- 
pact mass is the result. This continues to 
increase for about six years, when the limit 


| 
| while the senior claps his hands six or seven 


is reached. Then the island begins to decay, 
and disappears altogether in about four years. 
“ Caravans sometimes pass over them when 
the stage of decay has already set in, and 
several have been lost in the attempt. Con- 
sequently, it was not without many prophecies 
of disaster befulling us that the men ventured 
to trust themselves on this floating vegeta- 
tion. However, we found ourselves across it 
without any accident having happened, and, 
passing through cultivated grounds and habi- 
tations, soon reached the village of Itambara, 
the head quarters of the chief of Uvinza. 
“Looking back toward the hills we had 
traversed, their likeness to an archipelago 
could not fail to occur to me, the islands being 
represented by numerous hills detached from 
each other by narrow gorges, with bluffs, pro- 
montories, and cliffs. Many of them had such 
|precipitous sides as to appear, from this dis- 
tance, quite inaccessible ; but the curling, faint, 
blue smoke betokened the -presence of villages 
nestling under the rocky crags. Taking it 


jall in all, the scene was one of marvellous 


beauty. 

“In Uvinza food of different kinds was 
iplentiful, and we saw many plantations of 
Indian corn, matama, sweet potatoes, beans 
growing on a sort of bush, and tobacco.” 

At Ugaga he writes: “The mode of saluta- 
tion here is very ceremonious, and varies ac- 


jcording to the ranks of the performers. When 


| two ‘ grandees’ meet, the junior leans forward, 
‘bends his knees, and places the palms of his 
hands on the ground on each side of his feet, 


times. 


They then change round, and the 
‘junior slaps himself first under the left armpit 
land then under the right. But when a ‘swell’ 
meets an inferior, the superior only claps his 
hands, and does not fully return the saluta- 
tion by following the motions of the one who 
first salutes. On two commoners meeting, 
they pat their stomachs, then clap hands at 
each other, and finally shake hands. These 
greetings are observed to an unlimited extent, 
and the sound of patting and clapping is al- 
most unceasing. 

“The people are most extensively tattooed 
with small cuts, forming spirals, circles, and 
straight lines, and they wear their hair shaved 
in patches or clipped close. Their ornaments 
are wire bracelets, sambo, beads, and little 
‘iron bells. A very small amount of trade- 
cloth is worn, most of the people being dressed 
in bark-cloth and skins.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend ” 
‘Some Remarks on, and Illustrations of the Doctrine of 
Immediate Revelation. 


An instance of the faithful warning of this 
inward Monitor, that occurred in the early 
boyhood of the writer, is well remembered, 
leaving such an indelible impression on the 
mind, that the lapse of more than half a cen- 
tury has not served to wash it out. On his 
way to and from school, a miniature gun was 
so temptingly displayed in a toy shop window 
as to induce him to give way to the temp- 
tation to procure the requisite funds for its 
purchase in a surreptitious manner—the gun 
was purchased ; but, alas, at the expense of 
peace of mind, for soon after possession was 
obtained a stifled conscience began to upbraid, 
horror afd dismay overspread the mind, and 
it is yet recollected as one of the dark days of 
early existence. 
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Many readers of “ The Friend” are familiar 
with the account of Lydia Ann Nixon, a 
colored child, as published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, whose religious experience 
and peaceful death are interestingly narrated. 
No instrumental help was made use of in her 
case. In the early part of her confinement to 
her chamber, a ministering Friend desiring to 
speak to her respecting the great change 
which was now fast approaching, went to 
her room three several times for that purpose, 
but way did not open, and nothing was ox- 
pressed. 

Our late valued friend Ebenezer Worth, as 
is well known, spent several years in the prime 
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blow which felled him to the earth, where he jafterward: ‘ And when they were singing be- 
lay in an insensible condition. Whilst in this|fore the sermon he came in, and when they 
state he ordered him to get up, which of|had done singing he stood up upon a seat or 
course he was unable to do; as anger is most-|form, and desired “that he might have liberty 
ly blind and unreasonable, his rage increased, | to speak ;” and he that wasin the pulpit said he 
and taking hold of an axe, was about to strike| might. And the first words that he spoke were 
him when the other Indian, who was a power-|as followeth: “He is not a Jew that is one 
ful man, stepped up and said, he “should not|outward, neither is that circumcision which 
do that,” and catching him by the throat/is outward; but he is a Jew that is one in- 
pressed him up against a tree; whilst holding| ward, and that is circumcision which is of the 
him in this position, the prostrate Indian re-|heart.”’ And so he went on and said, “ that 
covered consciousness, and we would natur-| Christ was the light of the world, and lighteth 
ally suppose, smarting from the effects of thelevery man that cometh into the world, and 
blow he had so unjustly received, would have| that by this light they might be gathered to 
felt like resenting it, but taking in at a glance|God,” &. I stood up in my pew, and won- 


of his life among the remnant of the tribe of|how things stood, and knowing perhaps the/dered at his doctrine; for I had never heard 


Seneca Indians, located on the Allegheny 
Reservation in the State of New York, en- 
deavoring to teach them the ways of civilized 
life, and was, we cannot doubt, a practical ex- 
ample of the effect of submission to Divine 
teaching in the heart, by his upright and 
humble walk before them. He was, whilst 
there, a pretty close observer of the operation 
of the Spirit of Truth on their untutored 
minds. One or two incidents which he re- 
lated may serve to illustrate the correctness 
of the views we are desirous of presenting. 
An Indian boy, some 12 or 14 years of age, 
not remarkable for intelligence or good habits, 
but considered rather idle at school, was taken 
sick and confined to bed for some time. Dur- 
ing this period our friend visited him, perhaps 
several times, but from what was related it 
did not appear that it became his duty to b»>- 
stow much, if any religious labor upon him 
by way of vocal expression. Calling to see 





superior strength of his fellow wood-chopper,|such before. And then he went on, and 
spoke kindly and mildly from where he lay, {opened the Scriptures and said, “The Scrip- 
saying, in his expressive Indian language,|tures were the prophets’ words, and Christ’s 
“ Don’t hurt white man—me don’t want hurt| and the apostles’ words, and what, as they 
anybody.” How instructive the lesson should | spoke, they enjoyed and possessed, and had 
be to us who are surrounded by so many out-|it from the Lord:” and said, “ Then what had 
ward means of instruction to which this poor|any to do with the Scriptares, but as they 
Indian,—poor in some respects, but undoubt-|came to the Spirit that gave them forth. You 
edly rich in Christian faith,—never had access.| will say, Christ saith this, and the apostles 
K. W., at another time, was on his way with |say this; but what canst thou say? Art thou 
the same person to the woods for the purpose|a child of light, and hast walked in the light, 
of pointing out some timber he wished cut,/and what thou speakest, is it inwardly from 
when they observed the Presbyterian minister|God?” &. This opened me so, that it cat me 
approaching, the Indian remarked that he|to the heart; and then I saw clearly, we were 
supposed he was coming to see him, as he had/all wrong. So I sat down in my pew again, 
heard he intended doing so; he was encour-|and cried bitterly ; and I cried in my spirit 
aged to return to his house and receive the|to the Lord, ‘‘ We are all thieves, we are all 
proffered visit, by saying another day would | thieves, we have taken the Scriptures in words, 
do as well to go to the woods, which was com-|and know nothing of them in ourselves.” So 
plied with and the visit received. When on|that served me, that I cannot well tell what 
their way the next day to the woods, inquiry|he spoke afterwards; but he went on in de- 


him one evening, he found a number of [n-|was made as to what the minister had said to|claring against the false prophets, priests and 


dians there sitting around the fire talking and 
laughiog more than is usual fur Indians. Io 


a corner of the room lay the little boy, very|think you?” 


him? “He thinks I must be baptized, or I|deceivers of the people. And there was one 
cannot be saved,” was the reply: “ What|John Sawrey, a justice of peace, and a pro- 
The answer of our friend was|fessor, that bid the churchwarden take him 





quiet; our friend drawing near and sitting|characteristically prudent, being quite desir-|away: and he laid his hands on him several 
down by him, was favored to feel, even in|ousof not saying anything that was calculated |times, and took them off again, and let him 
such a place, a degree of solemnity to cover |to lessen the standing of the minister in the In-|alone; and then after a while he gave over, 
the little space that surrounded what proved |dian’s estimation. He said, as near as can now \and came to our house again that night. And 
to be a dying couch. His countenance was/|be recollected, that he thought “all good white|he spoke in the family amongst the servants, 
observed to be very serious. After sitting, people and all good Indians would go to the|and they were all generally convinced; as 
some time by him, Ebenezer withdrew and|good place, and that all bad white people and| William Caton, Thomas Salthouse, Mary 
returned to his own home. The next morn-jall bad Indians would go to the bad place,| Askew, Anne Clayton, and several other ser- 
ing, meeting with the father of the sick boy,|whether they were baptized or not!” “Sojyants. And I was struck into such a sad- 
he inquired after him, and was informed that|me think,” was the comprehensive reply. ness, I knew not what to do, my husband 
he wus dead, having passed away during the - - being from home. I saw it was the truth, 
night. He asked himif he said anything be- For “The Friend.” {and [ could not deny it; and I did, as the 
fure his death? “Yes,” said he, “he did: he| Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, |apostle saith, “ I received the truth in the love 
told us he was going to die; that he was going and the character and labors of George Fox. of it;” and it was opened to me so clear, that 
to Heaven, and that he warted us to be good (Continue? from page 4) [ had never a tittle in my heart against it; 
Indians and meet him there.” _ “1652. Margaret Fell was from home when | but I desired the Lord that I might be kept 
An Indian belonging to what is known/G. Fox arrived at her house. On her return |in it, and then I desired no greater portion.’ 
there as the Pagan party, wasremarkable for/the children told her what had passed be- ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : 
his integrity of character, and from his de-|tween him and the priest; at which she was| ‘‘‘About three weeks’ end my husband 
portment under a trying circumstance related |troubled, as Lampit was the minister of the|came home; and many were in a mighty 
by E. W. during his life, gave evidence of|‘charch’ where she attended. In the even-|rage, and a deal of the captains and great ones 
great christian attainment. H-» was a labor- ling George preached to the family. The|of the country went to meet my then husband 
ing man, and upon one occasion when engaged next day Lampit came there again, and they|as he was coming home, and informed him, 
with another Indian chopping wood, he was/entered into a long discourse, from which |‘‘That a great disaster was befallen amongst 
sought out and addressed by a man of con-| Margaret got an insight of the priest’s true |his family, and that they were witches; and 
siderable influence in the neighborhood, who, |condition. There being a day appointed for|that they had taken us ont of our religion; 
notwithstanding he occupied the position of|‘ humiliation’ soon after, M. Fell desired G.|and that he must either set them away, or 
magistrate, was upon this occasion somewhat | Fox to be present at the ‘steeple house,’ at/all the country would be undone.” Bat no 





under the influence of liquor. He desired this 
Indian to come and cut some wood for him, 
which he expressed a willingness to do, but 
added, he could not accommodate him antil 
he had finished the job he was then at work 
on. This exasperated the magistrate, and 
giving vent to his passion, he seized a heavy 
piece of wood covered at one end with iron, 
used for measuring timber, and dealt him a 


Ulverstone, but he told her that must be as| weapons formed against the Lord shall pros- 
the Lord directed him. When the time ar-|per, as you may see hereafter. 
rived he felt moved to go, and on arriving,| “‘So my husband came home greatly of- 
found the priest and congregation singing. |fended; and any may think what a condition 
But the words sung, G. Fox says, were ‘So|I was like to be in, that either I must dis- 
unsuitable to their states, that after they had | please my husband or offend God ; for he was 
done singing I was moved of the Lord to|very much troubled with us all in the house 
speak to him and the people.’ and family, they had so prepossessed him 
“ Margaret Fell thus narrates what occurred 'against us. But James Naylor and Richard 
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Farnsworth were both then at our house, and| [[t is not our practice to insert laudatory 
I desired them to come and speak to him, and) notices of our meetings—yet, at the request 
so they did, very moderately and wisely ; but| of a valued Friend, we print the following 
he was at first displeased with them, till they] |ines, written, apparently, by one who docs 
told him “ They came in love and goodwill to| not belong to our religious Society. If he 
his house.” After that he had heard them| had been a member with us, and fumiliar with 
speak awhile he was better satisfied, and they| our meetings, he would probably have heard 
offered as if they would go away; but I de-| sermons therein, which lacked the “ sing-song 


sired them to stay and not go away yet. for! way” of the old Friend to whom he listened. 
George Fox will come this evening. And —Eps.] 


then my husband was pretty moderate and 
quiet, and his dinner being ready he went to 
it, and I went in and s.t me down by him. 
And while I was sitting, the power of the 
Lord seized upon me, and he was struck with 
amazement, and knew not what to think, but 
was quiet and still. And the children were 
all quiet and still, and grown sober, and could 
not play on their music that they were learn- 
ing; and all these things made him quiet and 
still.’ 

“ At night Geo. Fox came, and after supper 
my husband was sitting in the parlor, and I 
asked him if Geo. Fox might come in? and 
he said yes. So George came in without any 
compliment, and walked into the room, and 
began to speak presently ; and the family and| 
James Naylor and Richard Farnsworth all 
came in; and he spoke very excellently as 
ever I heard him, and opened Christ’s and 
the apostles’ practices, which they were in, 
in their day. And he opened the night of 
apostacy since the apostles’ days, and laid 
open the priests and their practices in the 
apostacy ; that if all England had been there, 
I thought they could not have denied the truth| 
of those things. So my husband came to see| 
clearly the truth of what he spoke, was very 
quiet that night, said no more and went to bed. 

“<The next morning came Lampit, priest 
of Ulverstone, and got my husband into the 
garden, and spoke much to him there; but 
my husband had seen so much the night be- 
fore, that the priest got little entrance upon 
him. When the priest Lampit was come into 
the house, George spoke sharply to him, and 
asked him “When God spake to him and 
called him to go and preach to the people?” 
But after awhile the priest went away: this 
was on the sixth day of the week, about the} 
Fifth month, 1652. And at our house divers 
Friends were speaking one to another, how 
there were several convinced here-aways, and 
we could not tell where to get a meeting; my 
husband also being present, he overheard, and 
said of his own accord, “ You may meet here 
if you will:” and that was the first meeting 
we had that he offered of his own accord 
And then notice was given that day and the! 
next to Friends, and there was a good large 
meeting the first day, which was the first 
meeting that was at Swarthmoor, and so con- 
tinued there a meeting from 1652 to 1690.’” 


(To be continued.) 
+>. 


“ As fruits artificially raised or forced in a 
hot-bouse have not the exquisite flavor of 
those fruits which grow naturally and in their 
due season, so that obedience which is forced 





by the terrors of the law wants the genuine 
flavor and sweetness of that obedience which 
springs forth from a heart warmed and me- 
liorated with the love of God in Christ.”— 
Toplady’s Reflections. 


Dress now-a-days seems to have grown to 
the importance and magnificence of the great 
goddess Diana of the Ephesians, “whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth.” 


THE SIMPLE CHURCH. 


I’ve been to Quaker meeting—wife and I shall go again; 

It was so quiet and so neat, so simple and so plain ; 

The angels seemed to gather there, from off the other 
shore, 

And fold their wings in quietness, as though they’d 
been before. 


There was no high-priced organ there, no costly singing 
choir 

To help you raise your thoughts to God, and holiness 
inspire : 

But sitting still in silence, we seemed to feel and know 

The still, small voice that entered in and told the way 
to go. 


The walls were free from paintings and costly works 

Seisareke modern churches seem to play so large a 

For ft men they each endeavor to please the eye of 

And lowe all thoughts of plainness in every church they 
plan. 


The windows had no colored glass, to shed a gloom 
around, 

But God’s pure sunlight entered, unrestrained and all 
unbound, 

And centred in a little spot, so bright, it seemed to me 

A glimpse of brightness somewhat like our future home 
will be. 


There was no learned minister, who read as from a 
book, 

And showed that he had practiced his every word and 
look ; 


But a sermon full of wisdom was preached by an old 
Friend, 

That took right hold of all our thoughts, and held them 
to the end. 


He used no long, high-sounding words, and had a sing- 
song way ; 

In drawing out his sentences, in what he had to say ; 

But told the truth, and told it so that every one who 
heard 

Seemed to feel the prompting Spirit, more than just the 
spoken word. 


There was no pulpit decked with flowers of beauty rich 
and rare, 

And made from costly foreign woods, almost beyond 
compare ; 

But plain and simple as the truths that we had that 
day heard, 

The common painted gallery did much to help the 
word. 


There was no bustle, noise, or stir as each one took his 
seat, 

But silence settled over all, not solemn, but so sweet, 

As each one in his quiet way implored for strength to 
know 

The right from wrong in everything, and asked the 
way to go. 


It seemed, when I was there, wife, so peaceful and so 
still 

That I was in God’s presence, and there to do His will: 

The simple, peaceful quiet did more to move my heart 

Than any worship yet had done, with all its show and 
art. 


I’m going there again, wife, and you will like it, too, 

I know what it has done for me—’twill do the same for 
you; 

And you, when once you’ve entered througli the plain 
but open door 

Will wonder why you’ ve never tried the simple church 


before. 
—TI. D. Valentine. 


For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

Heidelberg.— Falls of Rhine.—Constance.—A 
day at Heidelberg affords time for a length- 
ened inspection of the ruined palace or castle, 
which crowns the hill above it, and a glimpse 
at the plain, unpretending University of world- 
wide fame, which numbers among its students 
“ Burschen” from all the countries of Europe. 
The castle has been called the Alhambra of 
Germany, and though it does not possess the 
delicate arabesque lace work of the court of 
the Lions, the profusion of ornament in other 
directions may entitle it to this distinction. 
Elizabeth, of Bohemia, must have rejoiced on 
entering her beautitul home, an eagle’s eyrie, 
the abode of a long line of kings and electors ; 
but this lovely English princess, daughter of 
the first Scotch king of England, and ances- 
tress of the present Hanoverian House, found 
but ‘ew years of enjoyment here; dreams of 
ambition interfered, “for she would be a 
queen,” and her name clings to only a part of 
the ruined walls. War in its most relentless 
aspect swept over the Palatinate, and this 
beautiful palace-citadel was one of the first to 
fall before the storm. One overtarned tower 
lies almost entire, at one corner of the build- 
ing, the masonry having been so solid that it 
held together and retained its form. Ofcourse 
we went into the cellar of the castle to see 
the great tun of Heidelberg, whose size how- 
ever, it is said, pales before that of many that 
are to be found in the breweries of London. 
This tun has not been filled for fifty years 
with the vintage of the Rhine, and seems to 
be kept as a memorial of former plenty. It 
will hold 49,009 gallons. The Graimberg 
Gallery is well worth a visit. It contains an 
extensive collection of portraits of celebrated 
characters, among them one of Christina of 
Sweden. The whole collection impressed me 
as being rare and curious. 

Between Heidelberg and Schaffhausen the 
country is pleasantly varied, the Black Forest 
skirting the route on our left hand. Hay- 
making was at its height, and the small 
meadows presented a lively scene ; but here, as 
in many places on the continent, the heaviest 
labor is performed by women. Sunburnt and 
patient, with quiet uncomplaining faces, they 
knew of no other lot but this. It did not, at 
this pleasant season, seem a very hard one, 
as they tossed about light forkfuls of hay, 
laughing merrily at their own expertness in 
filling up the antique wagons, which from 
their appearance, might have carried many 
loads for each successive summer, for a cen- 
tury. These vehicles were generally drawn 
by cows to the farm buildings—quaint houses 
with high pointed tile roofs, surrounded by 
low structures of various sizes. ‘The large 
well-built Pennsylvania barns are no where 
to be seen. They are built on too expensive 
and extensive a scale for these small farmers, 
who can only hope to possess them and larger 
means by emigration to our western lands. 
I, for one, would not persuade them to leave 
their smiling valleys and quiet homesteads, 
for a home in the new world. 

Wo had a merry party inside also, in our 
railway carriage, and who, and what could 
they be, we mentally queried. They were six 
in all, three men with their wives, an intimate 
social party, evidently bent on enjoying every- 
thing as it came along. But what was most 
puzzling about them was the incongruity be- 
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tween their round, jovial, raddy English faces, 
and their High Dutch, which they spoke with 
an ease and volubility that long practice only 
can give; but on hearing us speak English, 
their language made a sudden change to our 
unmistakable mother tongue, with a slight 
Yorkshire accent. We learned that they all 
lived in Utrecht, and had done so for the past 
thirty years, but came originally from York- 
shire and London. They possessed the affa- 
bility of Continental people, and we were very 
sorry to leave them at Neuhausen, while they 
proceeded to the junction a few miles beyond 
to take the new railroad just opened through 
the Black Forest. This new road which had 
been open about three weeks, was unknown 
to us at the time, greatly to our regret, as we 
were afterwards told by many that the glimpse 


thus afforded of the wildness and beauty of 


this almost unknown region, with the sim- 
plicity and unsophisticated character of the 
inhabitants, the very curiousand quaint habits 
which still remain among them, were very 
fresh and delightful. 

Glimpses of the Rhine were occasionally seen 
through the trees, across the low meadows, 
and just before we heard the roar of the cata- 
ract, one of our new friends produced a copy 
of ‘‘The Rob Roy on the Danube,” and read 
the account MacGregor gives of his escape 
from destruction here. I think he says he 
heard the dash of the rapids, but not knowing 
precisely where they were, he did not check 
his course until he heard the frantic screams 
of a small boy who was running at the wildest 
speed on the shore, waving his hat, and in ex- 
pressive pantomine making every effort to 
induce the voyager to stop. He did so in 
time, landed himself and boat, which was 
drawn in triumph into the village, and the 
boy well rewarded for his timely warning. 
On our arrival at the falls, the day was too 
far advanced, and we were too tired to see 
them before resting for the night. 
our companions observed, one must eat amidst 
the finest scenery of Europe, so we sat down 
toa German dinner. First came the invariable 
soup, then fish, then roast beef, with carrots 
on one end of the plate, and boiled cabbage 
on the other; then followed boiled veal cut in 
slices and covered with caper sauce, then a 
course of cauliflower alone ; next chicken and 
lettuce dressed with olive oil, then stewed 
pears and sponge cake ; fruit followed of vari- 
ous kinds, plums, apricots, filberts, apples, 
raisins, with small chocolate cakes. 

Next morning we still found a continuation 
of what some here call American weather— 
a dazzling day, the sun unobscured by a cloud. 
A short walk brought us to the river bank, 
and the Chute du Rhin lay before us in all its 
beauty. We saw ata glance that it was not 
the Yosemite, nor had it the mystic beauty 
of the Bridal Veil, nor the gloomy grandeur 


of the Nevada, hidden away in the recesses of 


Yosemite; but that it did possess an interest 
allitsown. The height of the fall is not great, 
being only 50 and 64 feet on the opposite 
side, but breadth and volume render it ma- 
jestic, and no one would like to miss the azure 
green of the water below the cataract, the 
white foam of this boiling Geyser, the dewy 
mist which freshens the green mosses on the 
banks, the walk over the bridge above, or the 
view from the boat below. 

The Rhine above the cataract is 380 feet in 
width, and the water passes with the swift- 
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Niagara we looked upon, nor the great fall of 


ness of an arrow, over the ledge of rocks cross- 
ing the stream, darting into the abyss below 
with a tremendous roar, as a lion springs 
upon its prey. 

Leaving al! this behind, we strolled through 
the village of Neuhausen, and soon found our- 
selves in a small open square, with a fountain 
in the centre. Few people were passing, but 
among them a woman with a very large) 
goitre, the first we had seen, but afterwards 
we found them but too frequently in the Swiss 
valleys. Notwithstanding its great size, the 
women appeared to be pursuing her usual 
avocations, with no appearance of suffering, 
but another victim to this terrible disease 
afterwards told me, that she felt often as 
though she would suffocate on lying down. 
Passing the village grave-yard behind the 
small chapel, and finding the gate open, we 
entered. The graves were generally covered | 
with beautiful flowers, and adorned with the| 
bead crosses and wreaths of immortelles that 
are so often found here. The children were 
laid together on one side, and near the gate 
was an open grave awaiting an occupant. It 
was very wide, we thought, and the explana- 
tion soon came, for while the sexton was re- 
moving the last shovelful of earth, a young 
man entered bearing under his arm a tiny| 
coffin which was slowly lowered into the new 
made grave, the sexton and ourselves being 
the only spectators. What was our surprise | 
to see the man turn slowly away, and after a 
few minutes absence return alone with an-| 
other similar burthen. He seemed grateful 
for our silent sympathy, and told us that his 
children had died suddenly of a throat disease. 
Nearly opposite the new made grave, was that | 
of a young American, who had died far away | 
from home and country, and found his last 
resting place among these humble, grassy 
mounds, Some of the short epitaphs, in Ger-| 
man, were very touching. Some loving hand 
had traced, “I love her and shall ever love.” 
“ The loved ones hear us never more.” “The| 
hand of love has decked thy couch.” “ Soft | 
be thy sleep, as sweet thy rest.” “To our 
reunion.” “ The blessed ones we'll find again, 
and with them reunite.” 

Between Schaffhausen and Constance the | 
country is varied ; we caught but a glimpse of | 
the former, the capital of the Canton of that! 
name, a medieval town with an old cathedral | 
whose great bell, cast in 1486, bears the in- 
scription VIVOS VOCO, MORTUOSPLANGO, FUL-| 
GURA FRANGO, which suggested to Schiller| 
the idea of his famous and beautiful “ Lied | 
von der Glocke”—Song of the bell. Wooded | 
hills, with narrow green valleys between | 
them, homesteads surrounded by apple and 
plum trees, borne down with fruit, varied the 
scene. Ona basaltic rock, the grand ruin of 
the fortress of Hohentwiel was conspicuous 
on the north. Ere long we caught a glimpse 
of the Boden See, as the Lake of Constance is | 
called here, and almost immediately entered 
the old town of that name, and were on our | 








itint. 


jon First day. 


lay the broad and quiet lake before us, with 
scarcely a ripple upon its surface. The waters 
were of the finest green I ever saw, malachite 
or emerald could not vie with this exquisite 
Not far from its banks is the Kaufhaus, 
(Exchange) a building of 1388, which con- 
tains, on the second floor, the great chamber 
where the famous council held its meetings 
from 1414 to 1418. The room is very spacious, 
rather dark, with a low ceiling supported by 
wooden pillars. On these hung the proud 
escutcheons of many of the princes who took 


ipart in that renowned assemblage; for here, 


in this weird, antique apartment, princes, 
cardinals, patriarchs and archbishops, learned 
professors and doctors of theology, ambassa- 


|dors and prelates, met to deliberate upon and 


reform the affairs of the church. As the abuses 
they would correct began with its head, they 
laid claim to an authority, by Divine right, 
over that of the pope, and made that au- 
thority felt by deposing two of the popes 
and electing another. Much more reprehen- 
sible, however, was another important step, 
which they felt emboldened to undertake, the 
treacherous seizure of the grand old Bohemian 
reformers John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
although a safe conduct bad been granted to 
the former by the Emperor Sigismund, the 
President of the Assembly. Huss was first 
imprisoned in the old Franciscan convent, 
now a ruin, then immured in a still more irk- 
some dungeon, where he had scarcely room 
to move, then came his final condemnation, 
which took place in 1415, in the Cathedral. 
The place where he stood is still pointed out, 
sixteen paces from the principal entrance, on 
a large stone slab, on which is a white spot 
which always remains dry, when the rest is 
damp. 

The reformer was not without friends and 
followers, but they were powerless to save, 
and the sentence went forth that he must be 
burnt at the stake, outside the fair city of 
Constance, whose annals henceforth were to 
be stained with the blood of martyrs. It was 


ia warm, bright, lovely morning when we 


walked out to the suburb of Bruhl where the 
dark tragedy took place. The spot is indi- 
cated by a huge mass of rock or boulder, en- 
closed by an iron railing. We pictured the 
great multitude standing around the pile, and 
the fortitude exhibited by Huss in these last 
moments, which moved his bitterest enemies 
to admiration. Here also Jerome perished a 
martyr, but the Truth for which they died, 
‘¢tho’ crushed to earth,” sprang up in other 
fields, and the world is now better for their 


constancy. 
(To be continued.) 


Singing in Religious Meetings. 
JOHN CHURCHMAN’S TESTIMONY. 

I went to Blythe, in Nottinghamshire, and 
had a meeting, and several in other towns 
this week, and reached Rawecliff, in Yorkshire, 
On the night before, I had a 
dream which much affected me; “I thought 


way to the hotel, which was near the station. i. heard a kind of melody and singing at my 


Here the change from north to south made 
itself most decidedly felt. Constance is a 
drear, sensuous, decayed old city, remarkable 
for its antiquity, its streets and many of its 
buildings having remained unaltered since the 
15th century. It seemed as if the throbbing 
pulse of life might stand still for awhile 


left hand, whereupon I said, what do ye re- 
joice at. But it continuing, I said, your sing- 
ing is somewhat like David’s rejoicing before 
the ark, but I see it not. I then heard a voice 
on my right hand saying, ‘the ark is in the 
land of the Philistines, where it was taken 
through the wickedness of the priests and the 


amidst its wide and pleasant thoroughfares. !sins of the people, who moved the ark from 


Some of the buildings are still frescoed on the 
outside, their faded colors unrenewed. There 


Shiloh to strengthen them in battle.” I 
awoke and was under some exercise for a 
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time, concluding it was ominous, but saw no 


**For having intoxicating liquors upon the 


This remarkable fact indicates the opinion 


further until we went to meeting in the fore-|premises with intent to sell, $109 fine and|and the deliberate resolve of the people of 
noon, where I soon heard a kind of tuneful}costs, to stand committed until paid, and an| Maine upon the matter better than any quan- 


singing, which kept increasing; and turning|additional three months in jail for each and|tity of speeches and resolutions and temper- 
my head to discover whence it came, found it| every conviction. 


to be at my left hand. 


“Said liquors may be seized whenever 


ance meetings could do it. The people of 
Maine regard the liquor traffic as © the gigantic 


After a while a person stood up and spoke] found, and shall be forfeited and destroyed, |crime of crimes,” and the time is not distant 


of extraordinary enjoyments to be felt. 


mind was pained, and after he sat down I|mon sewer.” 


stood up and said, “ What are ye doing? and 


There is no hotel io Portland where liquors 


what do you feel to occasion this rejoicing ?”|of any kind are sold, nor is there one such in 


And should have then proceeded to tell them/the State so far as I know or believe. 


A few 


my thoughts, but instantly my dream came/days ago I was in Bangor, the second city in 
into my mind, and so with little addition I|the State, and the City Marshal told me there|was written by Dr. Ziemann from Belgrade 


sat down very sorrowful. 


I went to dinner, but could not eat much or|so far as he knew or could discover, and he 


be cheerful. At the afternoon meeting we 


is earnest in the effort to hunt out the rum- 


My| which is done by pouring out into the com-|when it will be treated as such in our laws. 


Very truly yours, Neat Dow. 





Servia. 
IN PRISON FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 
The following deeply touching narrative 


After the meeting} was no place in town where liquors were sold, |in the Fifth month last: — 


“ Belgrade, May 12, 1877. 
“My dear Friend—Il write these hasty 


had the same tune until my spirit was afflicted, | sellers, and does it as vigorously as a dog will|lines in the most confident reliance upon your 


but laboring to know that quiet which is not 
easily disturbed, I received strength in a lov- 


draw a fox from his hole. 
The liquor traffic in Maine is reduced to 


heart, that when you have read them you will 
not rest until you find out some way to act 


ing frame of mind to inform them, that I|very small proportions, and is entirely sup-|in the matter which i now lay before you. 


feared they were mistaken in their states and 
conditions, for that death reigned, and it was 
rather a time of mourning. As truth arose 
in some good degree, that formal spirit be- 
came dried up; and in the evening having the 
company of the chief singer among them, I 
had a freedom simply to relate my dream to 
him, with a desire that he might examine 
whether the ark enclosing the pure testimony, 
was preserved safe among them; which shut 
up further conversation. In a few days after, 
an intimate friend asked how I fared there ;! 
I repeated to him my dream, and he told me 
it was very significant, for that a withering 
had taken place in the meeting.—John Church- 
man’s Journal. 
snithideitlialionnee 
Prohibition. 

The following interesting statement of the 
practical working of the Maine liquor laws 
has lately been published in a letter from Neal 
Dow to a resident of this city. 

Your letter of the 27th reached me yester- 
day, and I take the earliest opportunity to| 
reply. Ever since the law of prohibition to the 
liquor traffic in Maine was adopted, twenty- 
six years ago, it has been constantly asserted | 
by men impelled by interest or appetite, that | 
the statute was a failure; that it did not in 
any degree diminish the sale or consumption 
of strong drinks. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia came to Port- 
land expressly to see for himself what the) 
facts were. He stayed over night at the 
American House, in Boston, and there, among 
many gentlemen, he heard a well-dressed | 
young man talking with great vehemence| 
against the Maine law, and asserting that) 
there was as much liquor sold in Portland as' 
ever, and as openly and freely as before the) 
law. A Portland gentleman, sitting by, said, 
“Young man, I will pay your expenses to 
Portland and back, and will give you five dol- 
lars for every glass of liquor you can buy 
there.” The young man excused himself by 
saying he had never been at Portland, but 
had heard that liquors were freely sold there. 

First-class hotels generally have ‘ wine 
lists” upon the extra leaf of their bill of fare. 








A first-class hotel in Portland has this notice 
on the back of its bill of fare: 
“WHY WE DON’T.” 
Extracts from the Statute Laws of Miine. 


pressed except in two or three of the larger 
towns, and is there confined to the lowest and 
vilest part of the foreign population, and is 
carried on with the utmost secrecy and cau- 
tion, and it will continue in that way until it 
shall be declared by law to be a felony and 
be punished as such; and it will very soon 
come to that in Maine. 

There is now no one in this State engaged, 
however covertly, in the liquor traffic except 
such as are willing to hazard the jail for the 
sake of the large profits made in that infam- 
ous trade. Anyone engaged in tbat business 
here ranks socially with thieves and pick- 
pockets. 

The liquor trade is forbidden in every 
branch of it, under penalties of heavy fines 
and long terms in prison. We have several 
convicted rumsellers now in jail for various 
terms, from six months to twenty-one months. 


'There is not in all this State a brewery or 


distillery in operation. Before the late act 


jadditional there were one distillery and two 


breweries and one manufactory of bogus wine, 
but on the 12th day of March of this year 
their fires were extinguished. In Maine I 
do not think there is any restaurant where 
liquors are sold, nor is there one “ barkeeper” 
in the sense in which that term is used. 
There comes from the Bureau of Statistics 
the statement that the expenditure for intoxi- 
cating liquors in the United States is about 
$750,000,000 annually. The proportionate 
share of that for Maine would be about $27,- 
000,000, reckoning cost and loss. Before the 


|Maine law our people consumed their full 


share of these liquors, or worse; but now the 
drink bill of Maine is not more than $1,000,. 
000, if it is so much, and the difference be- 
tween these two sums represents our anoual 


savings in this one department of expenditure, | 
and the consequence is that Maine has suf- 


fered far less than any other part of the coun- 


try from the present financial crisis and stag-| the Lazaretti. 


nation in business. 


‘There are here in Servia about nine fami- 
lies marked by the public as ‘peculiar’ and 
very pious. From all I have been able to 
learn, they belong to a sect in doctrine and 
practice very similar to those of the worthy 
‘Friends’ in England. These few here are in 
humble circumstances, but much respected: 
one is a bookbinder, the others small farmers. 
They have come repeatedly in conflict with 
the law of the country in consequence of their 
stern refusal to carry arms. I had heard that 
during the late war three had been sentenced 
to be shot, but Prince Milan, on the occasion 
of the birth of Prince Alexander, pardoned 
them to twenty years’ mprisonment. To-day 
I visited them in the fortress. I found the 
Governor most favourably disposed towards 
them. He told me that two had just served 
Jive years for refusing to carry arms; a few 
days after their discharge the late war broke 
out, they were called out again, and of course 
they offered to do anything in their power by 
way of serving, except tocarry arms. Lasked 
the Governor what he thought about them. 
| They were very foolish, he thought, but cer- 
| tainly they were men of excellent quality. Lift- 
ing his hat with a bow, he said, ‘I respect 
them ; the one was two years factotum while 
serving his five years—a post a prisoner 
|seldom gets here; but, sir, you could trust 
him 14,000 ducats. I, as a Governor, never 
had prisoners like those, though men of tho 
i highest rank of life have come here as State 
prisoners.’ 

‘‘] was anxious to see them, and the Gov- 
ernor accompanied me into the prison-yard. 
They were out, and the Governor explained 
to me that they are sentenced to ‘labor,’ but 
he used them mostly for field or garden work. 
They were sent for here; they came—bang, 
bang—heavy chains on their feet, clothed in 
ominous gray prison garb, led by an armed 
guard. Only two came; one is a patient in 
Those two looked not ill, 
neither downcast, just the reverse—their faces 








I repeat here that there never was a time|had a calm, peaceful look. They did not 
when the policy of prohibition to the liquor|complain, neither did they burst out with a 


traffic was more firmly established in the pub- 


lic opinion of Maine than it is now. 


show of their martyrdom. Reserved and ex- 


The|ceedingly meek, they answered simply my 


original Maine law was passed through the) questions, confirming to me what I had heard 
Legislature of 1851, by a vote of 86 to 40 in|already, that they would rather die than carry 


the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. 
the last session of our Legislature, January 


At|arms, ‘ because God had forbidden to murder.’ 


,| The chains and the prison they could endure, 


“For manufacturing intoxicating liquors,|1877, after an experience of twenty-six — but to disobey God they would not and dare not. 


or selling the same, $1,000 fine, to stand com-|of the results of prohibition, an act addi- 
mitted until paid, and, in addition, six months|tional, with greatly increased penalties, passed 
through both houses without a dissenting vote. 


in jail for each and every conviction. 


Did they feel unhappy? There were tears in 
| their eyes, but, said the one, the Lord Jesus 
Christ had told His disciples beforehand that 
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I asked if I could do anything for them ; they 
looked long and steadily at each other, and 
then very timidly begged, Could I obtain for 
them the permission to read the Bible in their 
cells ? 

“1 cannot tell you what I felt as I stood be- 
fore those martyrs of God. I had come toshow 
them much sympathy, but I assure you I felt 
that I could bow down and thank them for 
the privilege of this interview. The Governor 
promised me that Bibles should be given to 
them, and that he also would gladly speak 
for them if a petition for pardon was sent to 
the Government. As far as the prison rules 
allow I arranged all to make their lot there as 
comfortable as possible. Mr. Mackensie will 
go and see their families, and helpthem. But 
could nothing more be done? I think if the 
‘Friends’ would move in the matter and send 
a petition, or perhaps a deputation, to the 
Government here, it would have weight, and 
restore them to liberty. Pray consider what 
is best to be done.” 

Dr. Ziemann, writing last week, on his way 
back to the vicinity of the seat of war, adds 
the following:— 


‘ Besides the permission for the prisoners to grounds in this city, to open it to the public | 


read their Bibles, 1 also succeeded in getting! 


their chains taken off, and the Society of 
Friends in London have sent through Lord 
Derby a petition to Prince Milan, of which I 
take a copy to the Princess, asking for their 
deliverance.” — The Christian. 





The Indian War.—There is too much reason 
to feel that the bloody, costly, and up to this 
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they would have to suffer, and then eternal life! |000,000, and the estimated product, exclusive |downward step, under the specious but sophis- 


of milk consumed, is 225,000,000 pounds of|tical plea of recreation for the masses, or the 


cheese and 710,000,000 lbs. of butter, valued 
together at $206,800,000. New York is credit- 


cultivation of their tastes and obtaining use- 
ful knowledge, to reflect upon the concomitant 


ed with 1,350,000 milch cows, the other States|and serious evils which necessarily attach 


having 8,650,000. Calling the value of each 


animal in New York $35, the price of butter 


at twenty-five cents, and cheese at thirteen 


cents per pound, it appears that the cowsare 


worth $47,250,000, and the product annually 


about $45,000,000. The average annual money | 


value of the product per cow, taking the 
States together, New York excluded, is $18.70, 
while in New York the average annual pro- 
duct is $34, or $15.30 more than the like 
average in the other States of the Union.— 
Late Paper. 
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It is with much regret that we notice the 


late decision of the Board of Managers of 


the Permanent Exhibition on the Centennial 


on the First-day of the week. Tho question 
of the propriety of adopting a similar course 
with the Centennial display last year, was 
thoroughly discussed and decided in the nega- 
tive then, in accordance, we apprehend, with 
the public sentiment of a majority of the 
moral portion of this community. There 
would seem to be no argument for closing 


on First day at that time which is not of 


time disastrous war with the Nez Perces tribe} equal force now. Nor is the plea for opening 
of Indians is totally needless, and is the result! , much less important concern which is to 


of mismanagement and bad faith on our part.| continue indefinitely, nearly so strong as could 
The Nation asserts that by treaty with the|then be urged in favor of the great exhibtion, 


Nez Perces as long ago as 1855, a reservation| which was to end in six months. 


The lan- 


in Idaho and Oregon was set apart to this) guage of the statute of Pennsylvania on this 


tribe, included in which was the Wallowa| subject is 


Valley, the possession of which is now being 
fought for. Throughout the extensive Indian 
disorders in the Northwest which occupied 
the ensuing years, the Nez Perces were the 
steadfast allies of the United States, and 
rendered its cause good service on more than 
one occasion. Congress meanwhile had re- 
fused appropriations to carry out the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, and in other ways both its 
spirit and letter were violated ; but still the 
tribe remained true. At length a new treaty 
was proposed, to heal existing grievances 
under the old one, one item of which was a 
cutting down of the former reservation to 
about one-tenth of its actual limits. On this 
point the tribe divided, Joseph [father of the 
present chief Joseph] and his band, resisting 
all such proposals of injustice, and clinging to 
the treaty of 1855, which they lad carried out 
in good faith. These facts are said to be ad- 
mitted by the Commissioners of 1873; which 
circumstance would leave the title to the 
Wallowa Valley clearly vested in the tribe 
where it had always been. Nevertheless a 
new “treaty’’ was concluded with an insignifi- 
cant faction of the tribe, under which the 
Wallowa Valley bas been entered by white 
settlers; indeed, incorporated with Oregon. 
Perfidy and tergiversation could go no further. 
—WNational Baptist. 


——_——_+e____ 


Few persons have an idea of the magni- 
tude of the dairy interest of the country. 
The number of milch cows is reported at 10,- 





plainly directed not only against 
“any worldly employment or business,” but 
also “any sport or diversion whatsoever,” on 
that day ; and if this kind of “diversion” can 
be lawfully sustained, it would appear reasona- 
ble that the theatres and billiard saloons may 
with equal justice claim the right to carry on 
their operations unchallenged, at the same 
time. 

We notice that a musical concert was ad- 
vertised as a part of the exhibition on First- 
day, and during the first occasion, which oc- 
curred on the 19th inst., it is stated that more 
than 10000 persons visited the place. To 
carry such a large concourse of people, many | 
extra railroad trains, steamboats, and horse | 
cars must be put in requisition, and a corre-| 
sponding force of employees be deprived of| 
their usual day of rest. But a small part of 
either visitors or laborers would probably | 
attend any place of worship on that day, so! 
that the solemn duties of religion would be| 
virtually laid aside, and either amusement or 
bodily labor be substituted therefor, contrary 
both to Divine and human laws. Such a 
wholesale and public example of relaxation 
in regard to these obligations, we apprehend 
must be followed by fearful results to the 
morals of our community, and tend still fur-| 
ther to open the flood gates of intemperance 
und crime, already so rife in our large cities. 
The breach of one religious or moral restraint 
on the part of civil society gives countenance 
to that of another, and it seriously behoves 
those who may have been induced to take this 











themselves to it, and the ultimate popular loss 
which may follow, not only in religion and 
morals, but even in a utilitarian aspect. 

In connection with this subject we refer our 
readers to the Appeal for the due observance 
of the First-day of the week, issued by our 
Society last year; which may be procured for 
gratuitous distribution, at the Book Store, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








In the last number of “The British Friend,” 
the editor remarks that it is surprising and 
istrange that the editor of this journal, in the 
brief natice of London Yearly Meeting, pub- 
lished in the 47th number of last volume, 
should say he “apprehends that few are left 
[in that meeting] willing to plead for the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel as 
originally held and promulgated by Friends, in 
contradistinction from other religious profes- 
sors, and that the concern of those few is but 
little heeded.” That opinion has not resulted 
imerely or mainly, from what was said in the 
debate in that meeting on the proposition 
from Durham Quarter, as the editor of “The 
British Friend” appears to suppose, but from 
the tenor of many parts of the proceedings in 
that and some other sessions of the meeting 
for some years past, and from the sentiments 
freely avowed by members who appear to 
exercise a controlling influence in shaping 
those proceedings. If we have been led into 
error thereby, »s to the number of those 
“ willing to plead for the doctrines and testi- 
monies” of Friends, we will thank our friend 
for the evidence that justifies his surprise and 
thinking it is strange in us s0 to speak. We 
‘assure him that not only we, but many others 
‘in this land, will rejoice to know that all those 
idoctrines and testimonies as originally held 
\by Friends, are unequivocally plead for by 
many in the meeting, and a decided testimony 
borne against the modern innovations upon 
them. We heartily sympathize with the few 
who are mentioned in the published accounts 
of London Yearly Meeting that let their voices 
be heard in that direction. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The Managers of the Permanent 
Exhibition in this city have decided to open it to 
visitors on the First-day of the week, from 9 A. M. to 
6 Pp. M.; with the restrictions that no machinery be run, 


or sales (except refreshments) be made on that day. 


A number of Sea Lions from the Pacific have lately 


been received at the Zoological Garden. 


A new and fatal disease is reported among the horses 


in Jersey City. 


The total number of postage stamps of all kinds and 


denominations, stamped envelopes and newspaper wrap- 
pers, issued by the Post-office Department during the 
year ending 6th mo. 30th, was 1,060,253,909, the value 
of which was $26,525,836.47. 


Full returns of the special election in West Virginia 


indicate that Charlestown has been chosen as the perma- 
nent capital. 
question to a popular vote, Wheeling will remain the 
capital until 1887. 


By the terms of the law submitting the 


The Atlantic and George’s Creek and Suanton Coal 


Companies, in the Cumberland, Md., region, resumed 


mining at 55 cents, the rate demanded by the miners ; 


about one half the miners in this region are now work- 


ing at this rate. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is stated to be in 
correspondence with sugar-planters and others in the 
South and Southwest, in reference to some plan for 
increasing the growth of sugar in the United States. 
The commissioner believes that great saving may result 
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from the increased home production of sugar, and the 


— agree with him that the present amount may | 


e largely increased. 

The Commission appointed by the California Legis- 
lature to investigate the Chinese question, have em- 
bodied the results of their inquiries in a memorial to 
Congress. This memorial. it is understood, takes strong 
ground against Chinese immigration, and suggests a 
remedy which it is hoped will obviate further trouble 
on that account. 

There was a severe thunder storm in portions of New 
England, on the afternoon of the 18th. In some parts | 
of New Hampshire the rainfall was the heaviest for 20 
years, 

It is estimated that the wheat crops of Wisconsin, | 
Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas, for 1877, will be 50,000,- 
000 bushels larger than for 1876. The quality also is | 
excellent. Encouraging reports to the grain growers of | 
the West, come from all quarters. The crops are} 
abundant, having been spared alike by drought and | 
grasshoppers. 

A water highway, from St. Paul, Minnesota, to New | 
Orleans, a distance of 2000 miles, is about to*e opened, | 
the last obstruction to navigation, the Des Moines | 


government canal. This canal is 7 6-10 miles long, 300 | 
feet wide in embankment, and 250 feet wide in excava- | 
tion. The water in the canal will be from 5 to 8 feet 
deep. The two lift locks, and one guard lock, which 
are built of cut-stone masonry, were the most expensive 
parts of this improvement. The machinery for oper- 
ating the immense lock-gates and wickets, is worked | 
by hydraulic power, under the control of one man. 
Minnesota and Iowa corn, heretofore burned for fuel, | 
may hereafter find an available road to market through | 
this canal, especially if the project to ship breadstuffs 
by way of the Mississippi and New Orleans to Europe, 
should ever be carried out. Captain Eads’ jetties and | 
the Des Moines canal have removed two obstacles to | 
such commercial ventures. 

There were 340 interments in this city during the 
past week—a decrease of 33 from the previous week, 
and of 69 from the same period last year; 163 were 
adults, and 177 children, 101 of whom were under one 
year of age. 

Last week 4,500 beeves, 11,000 sheep, and 2,000 hogs 
were received at the West Philadelphia market, and 
1,000 beeves, 800 sheep and 500 hogs at the North 
Philadelphia drove-yard. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 20th inst. American gold 105. Refined petroleum | 
is quoted at 133 a 13} cts., and crude 9} a 9} cts. 

Flour.—Iowa and Wisconsin extra family, +6.25 a 
$6.50; Minnesota, fair, at $6.75; good at $7; fancy at 
$7.25; Penna. do., $6.75; good at $7 ; choice at $7.25. 

Grain.—Prices in wheat are lower. Western red, 
ungraded, at $1.32 a $1.36; Delaware do., fair and| 
good at $1.35; western amber, good and prime, at $1.40 
a *1.42; southern do., fair and choice, at $1.42 a $1.50. 
Rye, is held at 62 a 63 cts. Corn, Pennsylvania yel- 
low, prime, in the grain depot, at 60 cts. ; western at 59 
a 59} cts. Oats, new are coming in freely ; prices weak 
and irregular. Sales of 15,000 bushels at 32 a 35 cts. 
for new western, 33 cts. for do. mixed, 30 cts. for new 
Delaware, fair and black mixed. 

ForeiGn.— London.—Parliament was prorogued on 
the 14th. The Queen in her speech which was read 
on the occasion, alludes to her friendly relations with 
all foreign powers; regrets that her unceasing efforts 
for the maintenance of general peace, since the disturb- 
ances in Eastern Europe, have proved unsuccessful ; 
and declares her intentions of preserving an attitude of 
neutrality as long as the interests of her country remain 
unaffected. She makes feeling allusion to the visitation 
of famine that has come upon her subjects in India, 
and thinks it likely to be prolonged, but says the gov- 
ernment will spare no exertion to mitigate the calamity. 

The Agricultural Gazette, in a summary of reports of 
harvest prospects received from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, says: The wheat crop is very generally and 
very largely below the average. Oats and winter beans 
seem likely to be the best grain crops of the year. 
Potatoes are very generally threatened with disease. 
The hay crop has been abundant. 

The arrival at Raven, France, of the steamship 
Trigorifique, built especially for preserving fresh meat 
on long voyages, is noted on the 13th inst. She arrived 
one hundred and twelve days after commencing load- 
ing, from the river Plate, with a cargo of meat in fine 
condition. 

The death of Prince William Pitt Leleihoker, the 
heir apparent to the throne of Hawaii, at the age of 22 
is announced by the Melbourne papers. 

Constantinople—An Imperial decree calls to arms all 








hitherto exonerated. Those who have already served, 
but not yet attained their 40th year, will be divided into 


\national guards, who may ultimately be sent to the seat 


of war, and national guards for internal protection and 
security. 

Appalling accounts continue to come in of the misery 
of fugitives from the devastated districts. Thousands 
of women and children are homeless, and perishing for 
want of shelter, medical attendance and food. The 


lcrops are rotting on the ground, and no provision is 


being made for winter. 
Calcutta. —At a public meeting held at Madras on the 
9th inst., to consider steps necessary for securing help 


lfrom England for the famine sufferers, the Duke of 


Buckingham, Governor ofthe Madras Presidency, stated 
that the famine area contained eighteen millions of peo- 
ple, of which a large proportion were dependent for 
their daily food on the exertions and activity of those 
who transport grain to the country. 
Madras are already beyond the means of the Presidency. 
Dr. Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner, said there were 
already a million and a half of people being fed, and 
over 500,000 had died. 


A resolution was adopted that the principal cities of 
Rapids, having been overcome by the building of a| England, Scotland, Ireland, and India, be informed of 


the urgent necessity for assistance. 
It is stated that from 1845 to 1876, both years inclu- 
sive, 2,685,430 Germans emigrated to the United States. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ann H. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Elizabeth Hunt, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from James 
Harkness, Io, $2.10, vol. 51, and for Russell Taber, 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Lizzie C. Barber, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Ruth P. Johnson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Jacob 
Edge, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Martha Sankey, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from William Bettles, Ill., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Anna Pickering, City, *2, vol.51; from Mary 
W. Corbit, Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from Sabina Hancock, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; for James Kitely, Canada, $2.05, to 
No. 27, vol. 52; for Martha R. Comfort, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Nathaniel McDonald, IIl., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Sarah C. 
Gaskell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Eli Hadley, Ind., 


|$2.10, vol. 51, and for William Harvey, $2.10, vol. 51; 


from Benjamin Bowerman, Mich., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
John W. Hilyard, N. J., 32.10, vol. 51; from George 
Matlack, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from George F. Wood, 
N. Y., 52.10, vol. 51; from Josiah L. Haines, City, $2, 
vol. 51, and for Amy Middleton and Elma Haines, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Sarah A. Cox, N. J, 


The wants of 


$2 10, vol. 51; from Josiah Allen, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from John Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Emeline 
E. Hilyard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Elizabeth R. 
Bedell, [o., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Eli Hodgin, $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Stephen M. Trimble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, 
and for John Wetherell, $2.10, vol. 51; for Susanna 
Doane, Mary Ann Newlin, Philena S. Yarnall, Lydia 
Yearsley, Isaiah Kirk, Elizabeth S. Kirk, Phineas 
Pratt, and Enos Smedley, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51, and 
for Susan 8S. Thomas, $2.10, to No. 31, vol. 52; from 
Charles Williams, City, $2, vol. 51 ; from Joseph Evans, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Rufus Churchill, N.S., 
$2.10, vol. 51, and for Nathaniel Churchill, $2.10, vol. 
51; from Eliza W. Reeves, City, $2, to No. 10, vol. 52; 
from James Bromley, City, $2, vol 51; from Benjamin 
D. Stratton, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Edward 
Y. Cope, Hannah Gilbert, Jonathan Dean, Christiana 
Kirk, John F. Stratton, Josiah Cameron, Mary Allen, 
Lewis B. Walker, Barton Dean, Alfred Brantingham, 
and Nathan Whinery, $2.10 each, vol. 51, and for 
Charles W. Satterthwaite, 42.10, to No. 19, vol. 52; 
from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, and Morris S. Cope and 
Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51 ; from Anne 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 51; from Martha T. Cox, Gtn., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from William Windle, Pa., $2, vol. 51; 
from Geo. S. Hutton, City, $2, vol. 51, and for Thomas 
Y. Hutton, +2, and George Pandrich, $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Parker Hall, Agent, O., $2, vol. 51; from Charles 
Jones and Jane S. Comfort, Gtn., $2 each, vol. 51; from 
Ezra Engle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joel Thompson, 
Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa, $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Philip Carter, Md., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 51, 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 


jappear in the Receipts until the following week. 





The Trustees of Friends’ School, Burlington, desire 
to engage the services of a competent male teacher, a 
member of the Society, who would be interested in 
building up and conducting an advanced school, either 
under their supervision, or on his own responsibility. 

Further information will be given by either of the 
undersigned. 

Jos. W. Taylor, Burlington, 

R. J. Dutton, 

R. F. Mott, 

C. M. Allen, Beverly. 
Eighth mo. 20, 1877. 


“ 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A meeting of the Committee on Instruction will be 


$2.10, vol. 51; from Jacob W. Fry, City, $2, vol. 51,|held on Seventh-day, the 25th inst., at 10 a. M., in the 
and for Deborah Woolman, $2, vol. 51, and Priscilla M. |Committee-room on Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Lippincott and Susanna R. Leeds, N. J., $2.10 each, 
vol. 51; from Thomas Perry. R. I., for John W. Foster, 


J. Barclay Foster, George Foster, George C. Foster, and | 


Elizabeth Perry, $2.10 each, vol. 51, and for Charles 


JosepH WALTON, Clerk. 





The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 


\appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
‘of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
j\delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
|mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
‘dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 


Perry, $2.10, to No. 11, vol. 52; from Samuel F. Troth, 
City, $2, vol. 51; from William Evans, City, $2, vol. 51; 
from Charles Rhoads, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 
Catharine E. Rhoads, Westtown, $2, vol. 51; from 
Jordan Ballard, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Cornelius 


mm, | 


Douglass, Jacob Barrett, Elijah Haworth and John A. 
Oren, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Isaac Child, Io , $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Henrietta W. Heath, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Jacob P. Jones, City, $2, vol. 51; from Sarah E. 
Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Samuel W. Maris, 
Md.,°>2.10, vol. 51; from Anna T. Hancock, City, #2, 
vol. 51; from Charles DeCou, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Elizabeth J. Stokes, Martha Mickle and Sarah C. Paul, 
N.J., $2.10 each, vol. 51 ; from Thomas Twining, N. Y., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Isaac Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, 
and for Susanna F. Sharpless, $2.10, vol. 51; from Joel 
Wilson, Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Walker 
Moore, Isaac C. Stokes and Ruth A. Harned, $2.10 
each, vol. 51; from John D. Harrison, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Mary Randolph, City, $2, vol. 51; from Daniel 
Smith, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from Isaac P, Wilbur, Mass., 
*2.10, vol. 51, and for Mary Ann Slade, and Eunice 
Gidley, Mass., and Mary A. Gardner, R. [., +2.10 each, 
vol. 51; from Elizabeth J. Richards, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 51, 
and for James Bowman, Edwin Hollingsworth, and 
Thomas Hobson, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from S. Marshall 
Brinton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Mary N. Griffith, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Zimri Horner, lo., $2.10, vol. 
51; from James F. Reid, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from 


Henry Wood, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Samuel | 24th of 5th mo. 1877, Davip Buyys, in the 62nd year 


vol. 51; from Jacob | of his age, a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

|The sweetness and tranquillity of his disposition, and 
‘the patience with which he awaited the final summons, 
Manifested to all around him, that his close was a peace- 
‘ful and happy one. 
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Prichard, Ind., $1, to No. 27, 


Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph Warrington, 
M. D., N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from William Bishop, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Mary F. Bennett, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Amos Lee, Pa., per Jesse Hall, 


St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
Tenth mo. Ist. Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
James Bromly, 641 Franklin St. 





MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
will re-open Ninth mo, 10th, 1877. 
For circular, address 
JANE M. ExtpripGe, Malvern, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Franiford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH- 
tnGTon, M. D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 





|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 





Diep at his residence, near Harrisville, Ohio, on the 
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